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made a speech in the House of Commons in which he
expressed his willingness, if needs were, to die in the
last ditch of Ulster defending that province against the
Nationalist rebels, I had a pleasant talk with him in
which we arranged our plan of campaign.    I was then
leader of the Irish party, and I pointed out to him that
if the battle were to come oflf it would be my duty to
marshal my forces against him, and  that I had the
strongest possible objection to slaying* him, or, a yet
more likely contingency, to being slain by him.    He
saw the humour of the situation, and  between us we
hit upon a plan which might save the honour of both
sides and yet not compromise the life of either leader.
So we came to a genial understanding tliat each leader
should stand by his flag to the last, and that when the
latest in the Orange ranks and the latest in the Nation-
alist ranks had fallen in the ultimate ditch he and I
should walk off arm in arm in quest of the nearest bottle
of champagne and nearest box of cigars.    Now, I would
not have my readers to suppose that, because Colonel
Saunderson is ready to indulge in a chaffing match of
this pleasant kind, I fail to regard him as an earnest
and a devoted supporter of the cause to which he is
pledged.    On the contrary, I feel well convinced that
Colonel Saunderson's professions of devotion to the
Orange flag are absolutely sincere, and that he would
risk or sacrifice his life in his own political cause as
readily as he would go into the smoking-room of the
House of Commons to enjoy a cigar.   He is a brilliant
speaker, full of rattling humour and really pungent wit,
and no man in the House is more certain of a hearing
when he gets up to maintain his principles and to defy
and to denounce his opponents.    I have often  met
Colonel Saunderson in the houses of hospitable friends,

342man to commit.
